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DUDLEY. 


“The usual Meeting, on first day morning, 
was attended by many others besides Friends, 
though no notice had been circulated, and proved 
a season of divine favor. I believe there were 
several feeling and awakened minds present, 
who, if they are but willing to centre deeply 
enough into quietness, will experience a state 
of true settlement. But alas! many, who are 
. at times enlightened to behold the path which 
‘the vulture’s eye hath not seen,’ are unwilling 
to part with those things which are for a prey, 
and therefore know not an establishment in the 
peace and rest that attend the submissive 
soul. 

“Not feeling relieved by this Meeting, we 
had another appointed for the afternoon, which 
was largely attended by persons of various de- 
nominations, and proved a season of much gos- 
pel liberty ; one wherein we were renewedly 
taught, that those who trust in the extension of 
holy help need not be dismayed; for let their 
endeavors be ever so feeble to promote His bles- 
sed cause, the Lord is able to supply all deficien- 
cies, as well as graciously willing to forgive all 
transgressions. At the close, kriends were de- 
sired to keep their scats, which gave us an op- 
portunity of imparting what we apprehended 
was their due: there are but few in member- 
ship, aud perhaps not all of these really initiated 
into the fold by spiritual baptism. 

“ A hopeful man, who attends Meetings, re- 
sides about three miles from Kelso, at a place 
called Roxborough, whither I found my mind 
attracted before | knew it was a village, or that 
he lived in that direction. We went there on 
second day morning, and having hinted our 
feelings to J. C. the preceding evening, he had 
prepared a school room, near his own house, 
where, in a short time, a considerable number 
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collected ; and we were favored with a solem 
relieving Meeting, and after a little visit to J. 
C.’s family returned peaceably to Kelso. 

‘“‘ In the evening we had a time of religious 
retirement with dear Margaret Anderson and 
her children, wherein we were afresh owned by 
the overshadowing of divine goodness, and she 
solemnly returned the sacrifice of praise. This 
kind Friend concluded to proceed on her journey 
the next morning, as we did on ours, and we 
parted under feelings of near sympathy and love: 
she had, at the time we met her, left home with 
a certificate to visit a few Meetings in Cumber- 
land: and had we known this, I believe we 
should hardly have been willing for her to return, 
though being a little together proved mutually 

leasant. 

Arrived at Edinburgh on fourth day. 

“ Sth day 25th. Wesattheir usual Meeting, 
and afterwards an adjournment of the Monthly 
Meeting ; there were appointments to visit two, 
who had applied for membership, in both of 
which we united, and in the subsequent confer- 
ence :—here, as in other places, the language 
may truly arise, ‘the fathers, where are they ?’ 
So few, almost every where, being qualified to 
administer help or consolation to enquiring 
visited minds, for want of seeking themselves to 
be renewedly supplied with heavenly virtue. 

“‘ Since being in this city 1 trust we have en- 
deavored honestly to move in the line of appre- 
hended duty, though our lot has been in a 
peculiar manner exercising. The Meetings on 
first day were low, but little verbal communica- 
tion: several not in profession with Friends 
were there ; and at our lodgings, in the evening, 
we had the company of most of our sociéty re- 
siding here, besides several students from the 
college. 

“On third day we held a public Meeting, 
which was very largely attended by persons of 
various descriptions ; and through gracious un- 
merited regard it was, I trust, a satisfactory sea- 
son, owned by the influence of divine love, and 
terminating under a precious sense of inward 
peace. We took tea with a family not in pro- 
fession with us, Who were desirous of our com- 
pany, and were afterwards favored with a solemn 
season, wherein, I hope, we partook together of 
a little ‘of that bread which cometh down from 
heaven,’ and when this is obtained how do the 
barriers of names and distinctions fall under the 
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prevalence of that feeling which breathes ‘ Good 
will towards all men.” 

The usual Meeting at Edinburgh on fifth day 
proved one of more relief to my mind than any for- 
mer Sitting of the same sort ; and in the evening 
a public Meeting was held in the new town, for 
which, after considerable exertion, the Circus 
was obtained: it was largely attended by the 
genteel inhabitants, and I hope proved satisfac- 
tory. 

i First day, my dear companion and I were 
unable to attend either Meeting, having both 
suffered considerable indisposition for many days; 
yet we had religious sittings in several families, 
times of conference, &c., and on second day, the 
5th of 11 mo. left Edinburgh, which had been 
a place of peculiarly laborious exercise, and one 
wherein the necessity of obeying the sacred in- 
junction to ‘watch,’ was renewedly and deeply 
impressed, under the feeling that, although good 
seed may be sown in the field of the heart, yet, 
while men sleep, the enemy industriously im- 
proves the unguarded season, and sows his tares, 
endeavoring to defeat the Lord’s gracious design 
and prevent intended produce. 

“We arrived at Perth on third day evening, 
and after trying at six inns to gain admittance, 
we obtained accommodations at a small one, 
where the people were very civil and gave us a 
dry bed ; the town being thronged on account of 
some local circumstance, occasioned the difficulty 
in procuring lodging. A few persons who are 
thought to be in some measure convinced of our 
principles, residing in this place, we appointed 
ten o’clock next morning to meet with them at 
our inn; seven came, and | hope this opportunity 
was not void of instruction to them or us, nor 
what was communicated such as would do harm. 
There seems a work begun in their minds, 
though still in a state of infancy, but consider- 
ing how they are situated, it is wonderful that 
even so much fruit of a divine visitation is to 
be traced as is really the case; and knowing 
that He who hath visited is able to complete the 
work, I trust something may in due season spring 
up to His praise. 

“‘ We felt nething further to bind us at Perth, 
than the visit to this little plantation ; and hav- 
ing for some time past been sensible of some- 
what like a cloud intercepting the remaining 
Meetings of Friends in this nation from my view, 
and now a ray of light shining on the way to- 
wards Portpatrick, I believed it safest to follow 
this. 

Being detained the whole of seventh day for 
want of a carriage, (extremely heavy rain ren- 
dered it unfit to use our chaise,) we did not 
reach our place of destination till first day after. 
noon. 

“‘ We had heard of two persons who met to- 
gether, before the Meeting House belonging to 
Friends at Glasgow was sold, and on enquiring 
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for these, discovered two more, with all of whom 
we had a season of religious retirement, which 
proved one of memorable instruction to my tried 
mind, and I hope of some profit to those present. 
Although in degree relieved, a weight remained 
on me which prevented my feeling at liberty to 
move furward ; but on second day morning, those 
we had sat with all came to take leave of us, 
and I then understood the occasion of this pres- 
sure ; and after communicating what I considered 
to be my duty towards them, felt clear to pro- 
ceed. 

“ Being informed that the packet was to sail 
at three o'clock on fifth day, we went forward 
about noon, but on arriving found no one was 
inclined to venture out, as the wind blew almost 
tempestuously, and the sea looked terrific. We 
got pretty well accommodated at this village, and 
the wind lowering, we were told in the morning 
that a vessel was about to sail that afternoon; 
we therefore got ready, feeling easy to embark, 
though with the prospect of a tossing passage ; 
but going home rendered this less formidable, 
and hitherto every step towards Ireland has felt 
peaceful, which is indeed cause of humble ad- 
miration at the dealings of divine goodness. 
When this prospect opened some weeks ago, it 
was attended with such feelings as I still believe 
had not their origin in natural affection ; which, 
without something deeper, might prove fallacious, 
but were of that mercy, which beholding it 
enough, graciously released from this embassy, 
and permitted a return to different, though per- 
haps not less, exercise in the land of my resi- 
dence. 

The usual week day Meeting at Milecross was 
a season of solemnity and favor to myself; and, 
I hope, a time of profit tosome others. So that 
there is cause still to trust in the Lord, and en- 
deavor to do what little we can, the promise 
being from time to time graciously accomplished, 
‘ verily thou shalt be fed,’ with such a portion 
of peace as a wise Master sees meet to support 
the mind, and excite a willingness to endure 
further conflict. 

“Qn fifth day, at eleven o'clock, the Meeting 
was held at Newtown, and attended by a large 
number who behaved in a remarkably solid 
manner ; indeed such a solemnity prevailed as 
is seldom known in Meetings of this sort, so 
that it proved what may be denominated a /a- 
vored season ; tending to the relief of our minds, 
and I hope the instruction of others, and was a 
compensation for much previous suffering and 
exercise. This seems like another woe being 
past, for such prospects try my poor frame 
and mind, beyond what I could easily set forth ; 
and the fear lest the holy, precious cause should 
suffer rather than be promoted, is awfully felt 
by one who has indeed occasion to marvel why 
so weak a creature should be thus led. 

“ Fifth day, 29th. We attended Meeting at 
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Lisburn, which proved a truly exercising season 
I believe to every feeling mind; no voice was 
heard but that of dear S. Harrison, who expressed 
a few sentences in a close line near the conclu- 
sion. 

“The Quarterly Select Meeting was held that 
afternoon ; the usual one on first day morning 
was one of close exercise, and wholly silent: in 
the evening some liberty was experienced, and 
more of a consoling hope, that although so much 
death prevails, life is not entirely lost in our 
Israel, nor the prospect of its increase altogether 
withdrawn. 

“In this Meeting I was satisfied at our de- 
tention, but know not whether others were ; 
however, if a little peace be obtained it is enough, 
and I do desire to take this feeling home, with 
me, after an embassy which has, on various 
accounts, been peculiarly exercising. 

“The Meetings for discipline occupied the 
whole of second day, and on third, one for wor- 
ship was solemn and satisfactory. In the even- 
ing we were favored at our lodgings with being 
refreshed together in the fellowship of the gospel, 
and on the following morning set forward, ac- 
companied by four Friends of Ulster province, 
besides five from Dublin, who had come to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting. Asweadvanced towards 
Dundalk, which was the place of our resting for 
the night, I felt a weight on my mind, under 
the apprehended discovery that there was some- 
thing here to be visited, and on entering the 
town believed it would be my lot to appoint a 
Meeting. 

‘“‘T did not reveal this fresh and unexpected 
exercise to any one, until the morning; when 
after endeavoring in solitude to acquiesce in 
this unfolding, and desiring resignation to do 
the day’s work in the day time, I mentioned the 
subject to my ten friends, and they encouraging 
me to faithfulness, a place was sought for; and 
the Sessions-house being procured, a consider- 
able number assembled at eleven o’clock, and 
we were so favored with the overshadowing of 
the holy wing, that I trust the minds of many 
were gathered into a state fitted to receive the 
counsel given to impart; and for this renewed 
manifestation of unmerited love and mercy, my 
spirit was bowed in reverent gratitude to our 
almighty and unfailing helper.” 

This being the last Meeting of which there is 
any account in connection with the present 
journey, it is presumed that she went on without 
further detention, reaching Dublin on seventh 
day the 8th of 12mo., where she met her hus- 
band, and returning with him to their own 
habitation obtained the rest and care which her 
exhausted frame was greatly in need of.—My 
dear mother travelled in this engagement about 
two thousands miles by land, and crossed the 
sea six times. 


(To be continued.) 













THE FEAR OF GOD. 
“The fear of God is not a perplexing doubt- 


ing, and distrust of his love ; on the contrary, it 
is a fixed resting and trusting in his love. Many 
who have some truth and grace are, through 
weakness, filled with disquieting fears; but pos- 
sibly, though they perceive it not, it may be in 
somea point of wilfulness, a little latent, un- 


discerned affectation of scrupling and doubting, 
placing much of religion in it. True, where the 
soul is really solicitous about its interests in God, 
that argues some grace; but being vexingly 
anxious about it, argues that grace is weak and 
low. A spark there is discovered even by that 
smoke ; but the great smoke still continuing, and 
nothing seen but it, argues there is little fire, 
little faith, little love; and then, as it is un- 
pleasant to thyself, so it is to God as smoke to 
the eyes. What, if oneshould be always ques- 
tioning witha friend, whether he loved him or not, 
and upon every little occasion were ready to 
think he doth not, how would they disrelish 
their society together, though truly loving each 
other? The far more excellent way, and more 
pleasing both to ourselves and God, were to re- 
solve on humble trust, reverence and confidence, 
being most afraid to offend, delighting to walk 
in his way, loving him and his will in all; and 
then resting persuaded of his love, though he 
chastise us, and even though we offend him, and 
see our offence in our chastisements, yet he is 
good, plenteous in redemption, ready to forgive ; 
therefore, let Israel hope and trust. Let my 
soul roll itself on him, and adventure there all 
its weight. He bears greater matters, uphold- 
ing the frame of heaven and earth, and is not 
troubled nor burdened with it.”—Leigh Rich- 
mond’s Memoirs. 





DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 
BY E. SMITH. 

It is declared in the Scriptures, that the natu- 
ral man knoweth not the things of God, neither 
can he comprehend them ; and I am convinced 
that this is true. God only requires the heart 
and its affections, and after these are wholly de- 
voted to Him, He Himself worketh all things 
within it and for it. ‘My son, give Me thy 
heart ;” and all the rest is conformity and obe- 
dience. This is the simple ground of all reli- 
gion, which implies a re-union of the soul to a 
principle which it had lost in its corrupt and 
fallen state. Mankind have opposed this doc- 
trine, because it has a direct tendency to lay very 
low the pride and elevation of the heart and the 
perverseness of the will, and prescribes a severe 
mortification to the passions; it will be found, 
notwithstanding, either in time or eternity, a 
most important truth. 

In the Holy Scriptures, nothing appears to 
have a reference to the great work of salvation, 
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but a rectitude of the heart, and subjection of the 
will ; and it is clear to my understanding, tinat it 
should be so: for the mere operations of the 
head, the lucubrations of reason on Divine sub- 
jects, are as different asmen. The natural pow- 
ers of man may be sanctified by the influences 
of religion in the soul, and cease from opposi- 
tion in matters wherein formerly they took su- 
preme direction ; but until they are in awful 
silence before God, the work of redemption is 
unfelt and unknown. 

Religion is a universal concern, the only im- 
portant business of our lives. The learned and 
the ignorant are equally the object of it, and 
it is highly becoming the Father of Spirits, the 
Friend of man, that all the Spirits which He 
has made, should be equal candidates for His re- 
gard, that His mercy should operate upon a 
principle of which mankind are equal partakers. 
If the reason or understanding were alone ca- 
pable of religious discernment, nine-tenths of 
the world would be excluded from His provi- 
dence ; but not so does His mercy operate. He 
influences by love, and the affections are the only 
objects of it. 

Look into the opinions of men, contemplate 


their great diversity, their complete opposition to | 
each other; and where shall the serious, the re- | 


flecting mind, find a peaceful station to rest upon ? 
Where shall it find *‘the shadow of a mighty 


rock, in a weary land” of fluctuating devices and | 


tempests of opinion? Not in human literature, 
not in the inventions of men ; but in silence be- 


fore the God of our lives, in pure devotion of the | 


heart, and in prostration of the soul. The knee 
bends before the majesty of Omnipotence, and 
all the powers of the mind say, amen! In mat- 


ters so important as pure religion, the salvation | 


of the immortal soul, it is highly worthy of Di- 
vine Wisdom that He should take the supreme 
direction to Himself alone, and not leave any part 
of the work to the device of man ; for it is evi- 
dent to every candid enquirer, that whenever he 
interferes, he spoils it. Religion is of so pure 
and spotless a nature, that a touch will contami- 
nate it. It is uniform, consistent, and of the 
same complexion and character in all nations. 
Languages and customs may greatly differ ; but 
the language of pure devotion of the heart to its 
Maker, is one and the same, over the face of the 
wholeearth. Itisacknowledged and felt “through 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
There is a harmony and consistency in the works 
of God, external and internal. The internal ope- 
rations of nature are strictly typical of eternal 
things ; the visible, of the invisible world. 

I am convinced that the Author of our being 
has left nothing to man with respect to the for- 
mation of religion in the mind of a child, but the 
opening his path, and the clearing his road from 
the thorns and briers of contagious example. The 
influences of man consist in pure examples, dis- 


| passionate persuasion, and an early subjection of 
' the will, to what is written in the law of God. 
The enlightening the understanding, the purifi- 
, cation of the heart, the accomplishing the course 
of rectitude to the invisible world, and qualify- 
ing the soul for beatitude amongst the spirits 
of the just, must be left to Supreme wisdom 
and merey. The sciences are of a very partial 
concern, are in the hands of a few, and are the 
proper objects of human wisdom, and attainable 
by its powers alone ; but their centre and their 
circumscription is in time. From high attain- 
ments in these, the mind of man is taught to 
wonder, but I much question whether he is of- 
ten taught to adore. They are too apt to raise 
the mind, to engage a devoted idolatrous atten- 
tion, and fix a supercilious disregard to the hum- 
ble appeagance of a meek and quiet spirit ; and 
if it were possible that they should accompany 
the soul from time to eternity, they would prove 
a subject of humiliation before an Eye that is 
more extensively opened ; yet these may be sane- 
tified by the influence of religion. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
(Concluded from page 485.) 


Among the ministers at this place he found 
one of -the same views with himself, who after- 
wards proved himself a faithful friend. This 
was I. J. Breithaupt, whom he had known at 
Kiel. They both preached with earnestness and 
_plainness the necessity of an entire change of 
| heart, and a union with the Lord Jesus Christ 
by faith, as the only ground of salvation. The 
| people who could find nothing to satisfy the long- 
ing of their souls after holiness and happiness, 
in the cold and merely moral sermons of the other 
ministers at Erfurt, flocked to the churches of 
| Francke and Breithaupt, where the way of mercy 
was opened to their darkened minds, and it is said 
| many were converted to the Lord. Besides 

their public preaching, Francke and Breithaupt 
| held social meetings daily in their houses, in 
which they explained to the peeple more fami- 
liarly the sermons which they heard, and spoke 
with individuals on the state of their own hearts. 
Francke also delivered lectures daily upon the 
| Bible to the students at this place. Another 
means of doing good which he employed, and 
which he believed to be important among a peo- 
ple so ignorant on the subject of religion, was 
the selling and gratuitous distribution of New 
Testaments and other books upon practical piety. 

It was not to be expected that these labors 
would pass without frequent and severe censures. 
To most of the people of Erfurt the doctrines 
which he preached were entirely new. <A few 


who compared them with the Scriptures ac- 
knowledged that they accorded with them; but 
the majority could give them no other name than 
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pietism or fanaticism. The circumstance that 
he had frequently ordered New Testaments and 
other pious books from Luneburg occasioned a 
report that he was circulating heretical books 
among the people. The magistrates issued an 
order that no such books should be brought into 
the city. Francke did not, as was natural, sup- 

ose that such books as he had sent for were 
forbidden by this edict, and continued to cireu- 
late them. ‘They now gave directions to take 
possession of every package that was directed to 
him. Very soon after, one arrived ; Francke 
being called before them, was asked how he had 
dared to disobey their order; he assured them 
that he had not doneso. The officer, to convict 
him of guilt, caused the package te be brought 
and opened, when to his surprise and confusion 
it was found to contain nothing but New Testa- 
ments, Francke was of course honorably dis- 
missed. The effect of the affair was to make it 
known through the city that he had New Testa- 
ments to dispose of, and thus to increase the de- 
mand for them. 


irfurt ; and when this produced no effect, with 
the Elector himself. His object was not, how- 
ever, to restore him to his station at Erfurt; he 
wished to retain him in his own dominions. At 
the same time he received invitations from seve- 
ral of the neighboring Princes: but the finger 
of Providence seemed to him to have already 
pointed out the path of duty. The same day 
that he was ordered to leave Erfurt, he received 
a letter from the Elector of Brandenburg, invi- 
ting him to his dominions ; and about a month 
afterwards he received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of Greek and Oriental languages in the new 
University of Halle, and pastor of the church of 
St. George, in Glaucha, a suburb of that place. 
This offer he accepted and removed to Halle. 
Francke found the church at Glaucha in a most 
deplorable condition. The last pastor had been 
dissolute and abandoned, and had been deposed 
from his office for some flagrant crimes. His 
influence left the village not only without any 
thing like piety, but without even external pro- 
priety of conduct. Vice in almost all its forms 


He had now resided fifteen months at Erfurt, | was practiced, and as a consequence, poverty and 


when in consequence of some secret insinuations misery prevailed. 


of his enemies, which came to the ears of the 
Elector of Mayence, he sent a deerce to Erfurt, 
which directed that, ‘‘ inasmuch as Mr. Francke 
was a leader of a new sect of fanatics, and the 
eause of much disturbance, he should be dis- 
missed from his office, and ordered immediately 
to leave the city.” As soon as Francke heard 
of this he went before the council, and com- 
plained to them, but without effect ; for he was 
immediately deposed from his office, and ordered 
to leave the city within twenty-four hours. He 
did not resist this order; but conscious of his 
innocence, wrote a letter to the magistrate calmly 
representing the impropriety of condemning him 
unheard, and even without letting him know the 
crimes of which he was accused ; thus denying 
him a privilege which was granted even to rob- 
bers and murderers. <A large and respectable 
body of citizens petitioned in his behalf, and the 
children of his congregation came and asked upon 
their knees that he might remain. But it was 
all in vain, and he was compelled to prepare for 
his departure. 

The few hours that he was allowed to remain 
in the city, he spent in exhorting his friends who 
assembled at his house, to continue steadfast in 
the grace which they had received. They wept 
sore at the thought of his departure ; but he was 
comforted by the abundant consolations of the 
Holy Spirit, and left the city in a very happy 
state of mind. He returned to his mother and 
family at Gotha, and by the way composed a 
beautiful hymn, expressive of his peace and joy. 

The Duke of Gotha, when he heard of these 
proceedings, sent one of his ministers to enquire 
into the affair ; and being convinced of Francke’s 


nnocence, expostulated with the magistrates of 


He found, therefore, a wide 
field for labor, and one which few persons would 
have attempted to cultivate. But he devoted 
himself to this work, and for the first two years 
almost exclusively, trusting in the promise of 
divine assistance to those who labor faithfully 
in the Lord’s service. 

One of the means among the many which 
Francke employed for doing good and bringing 
about a better state of things in his parish, was 
the writing and circulation of tracts. Some of 
these were intended especially for his congrega- 
tion, and some for general distribution. They 
breathe a spirit of piety and of affection towards 
his people, which must have given them much 


| influence in addition to the interesting and sol- 


emn truths which they contained. From one of 
them, entitled “ Scriptural Rules for Living,” we 
make the following extracts : 

“1. Rules for our conduct in company. 

‘¢ Company offers many temptations to sin. If 
you would preserve a good conscience in the 
sight of God, remember that He, the Majesty of 
heaven and earth, is present ; and that in such a 
presence a solemn awe becomes you. 

*“« Never speak of your enemies except in love, 
for their good, and the honor of God. 

“Do not speak much. When it is necessary 
to say anything, do it respectfully, advisedly, and 
kindly. Always speak with earnestness, with 
clearness, and deliberation. 

‘Do not make the things of this world asub- 
jeet of conversation, except when God may be 
honored, or good done to your neighbor thereby. 

“‘ Avoid all severe and reproachful language, 
and every thing that might excite evil feeling. 

“nquire of a friend whether you ever offend in 
this way; for you may do it unconsciously. 
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If you use the it from men, God beholds your inmost soul, and 


name of God, do it with reverence, as if in his knows your thoughts afar off. 


presence. 
a mere by-word. 
heart, will not dishonor him with his lips. 


Never make the name of God or Christ | 
He who honors God in his in the presence of the wise and good. 


*‘ Do nothing in private which you would avoid 
You have 
| respect for them ; ought you not to respect the 


Be cautious in narrating any thing, that you Great Jehovah? 


adhere strictly to truth. 


Men sometimes supply | 


These were the means which this truly excel- 


some circumstances from their own invention, lent man applied with so much fidelity. In every 
which their memory has not retained. Think department of labor, whether social or publie, 
afterwards whether you have not in your conver-| he seems to have acted in view of that day, when 


sation done this. 

“ Trifling jests and anecdotes do not become a 
Christian. When you are in conversation, avoid 
speaking of yourself, or desiring so to do. 

‘“¢ Never change the conversation from a profita- 
ble subject. Much is to be learned, both in the 
discipline of the mind and in the collection of 
facts, by much conversation on the same topic. 

‘« Never interrupt a person who is speaking, 
and be silent if you yourself are interrupted. 

“If you would reprove another for some mis- 





| he should render an account of his stewardship. 
And his efforts were not in vain. The state of 
society improved in Glaucha, and the Lord evi- 


dently blessed his endeavors to do good. 
(To be continued.) 


THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 487.) 
And desiring to see Friends in some other 
| places, I went a short journey with Andrew 
‘Taylor, a powerful and able minister in his day, 


conduct, take care first to conquer the fear of of an affable and cheerful temper, and one of my 


man. But it is well beforehand to think of your 
own defects, that you may reprove with meek- 
ness and with love. 

“ Avoid unnecessary mirth. 
not sinful, but it should be the mark of a peace- 
ful and joyful, not a trifling state of mind. If 
others laugh at foolish jests, and improper ex- 
pressions, do not join with them. If they are 


not pleasing to God, why should they be to you? | 


If you laugh with those who delight in these 
things, you area partaker of their sin ; if, on the 
contrary, you preserve a grave countenance, you 
reprove them. 

“‘ Cultivate a talent for directing conversation 
in a proper channel. 

“« Never think more highly of yourself than of 
another, on account of any advantage of station 
which you may possess. Both of you are dust 
and ashes, and equal in the sight of God. 

“ Love is humble, and secures the respect and 
friendship of others, but a haughty man is disa- 
greeable to all. 

‘‘ Remain not a moment in society, when your 
only object is, that you may thus pass time away. 

“2. Rules for Solitude. 

“Tf you are truly convinced of the presence 
of God, when you are alone, you need have no 
weariness of solitude. Will you be weary of an 
eternity spent in his presence where you hope to 
find your perfect happiness ? 

“ Fear nothing, visible or invisible, 
who can save and can destroy. 

“ Engage in no unprofitable work; for you 
shal] give an account of every moment of your 
time, and of the manner in which it has been 
employed. 

‘“‘ Read no trifling nor useless books, for the 
sake of passing away time. 

“Indulge no thought which you would be 
ashamed to utter; for though you may conceal 


but God, 











particular friends: and on the 20th day of 


| the Twelfth month, 1621, we went from Heather- 

| side, in Kirklington, in Cumberland, and that 

All lauchter is| Bight lodged at Joseph Epon’s, two miles beyond 
D 

|A 


Iston ; and thence next day to John Moore’s at 
Welgill ; on the 22nd to Thomas Williamson’s ; 
onthe 23rd to Francis Shield’s at Walkmill ; on 
the 24th to Archibald Gillespy’s at Steel ; on 
the 25th to John Hunter’s at Benfieldside ; 
having meetings at several of these places. 

[I have now written about fifty-two pages folio, 
of Thomas Story’s Journal eutire, except a little 
abridgement of one paragraph, and now at this 
commencement of his first journey about the be- 
ginning of the year 1682, I would propose making 
copious extracts, as the whole will be too volu- 
minous for the columns of “ Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer.” I am willing, however, to be advised in that 
matter, though it occupies a considerable portion 
of my time. I feel as if I had introduced to 
Friends a welcome and interesting companion, 
who has given us a faithful account of the most 
| important part of his life, (the days of his youth, ) 
his early convincement, without instrumental 
| means. 


} 





His method of argument with oppo- 
nents, his irrefutable defence of Friends’ princi- 
| ples and doctrines, especially on silent worship, 
| perfection, justification, the resurrection, the sac- 
|rament, baptism, &c., and all this while he was a 
“young man. 

He goes on with his journey with Andrew 
Taylor, to New Castle, Shields, Sunderland, 
Shotten, Hawthorn, Durham, Auckland, Stock - 
ton, &e., in all about furty places. Concerning 
the meeting at Sunderland he says : } 
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The mecting being appointed at Sunderland, 
to begin about the middle of the day, and we now 
obliged, by reason of the high wind, to go round 
by New Castle, it was put off till the evening 
which proved a very comfortable time of the | 
enjoyment of the good presence of the Lord ; 
with which my mind and heart, being plentifully | 
furnished, it moved by its own divine force, | 


greatly tendering me, and bathed me in a flood | 
of tears, from divine melting love, and had the | 
like effect over the meeting; and this happened , 


in time of silence. After which Robert Wardell, 
a ministering Friend at whose house we lodged, 
spoke some sentences; by which I perceived he 
thought [ should have uttered some words by 
way of public ministry at that time. But I did 
not apprehend my time was then come for that 
service; and it had the same effect, and perad- 
venture more than if I had uttered words : for it 
was a ministration of the word by a more imme- 
diate operation and a great mystery. 

After the meeting many Friends came to me, 
and expressed so much love and respect as gave 
me occasion to consider what could be the reason 
of it ; for they were ali strangers to me and I to 
them : and being but a child in the knowledge 
of the invisible operation of the word of Truth, 
and its effects, by instruments, in a way of silence 
and sympathy, I looked at its effects only in 
myself for my own strength and consolation, and 
yet could not but observe, that at the same in- 
stant as truth broke in upon me in an eminent 
manner, (with which, in other places, I had been 
often favored before) it effected the living part 
of the meeting the same way, at the same time: 
and it is clear to my understanding, by experi- 
ence, that there is a communion of divine love 
through the one spirit, and that unspeakable, 
amove the sanctified in Christ, at this day, as 
well as in time past ; and that in a state of holy 
silence, as the members of Christ sit together in 
their heavenly places in him. 

For some days after the meeting at Sun- 
derland, my mind was very low, and not so 
sensible of the same degree of the divine 
presence as some time before; 
tion possessed my mind, whether I ought not 
to have uttered some words in that meeting? 
But, by degrees, [ attaincd my former tran- 
quillity. 

On the 23rd we went to John Banks’s, at | 
Rodgergill ; and the next day to the meeting at | 
Pardshaw : after which we went to the house of | 





and a ques- | 


journey, than being frequently much tendered 
in the several meetings, to my great satisfac- 
tion, and to the comfort of many who wished 
me well for the Truth’s sake, and desired my 
prosperity therein. And this journey, being 
| finished, I went home to my father’s house in 
the evening; and having taken much cold, so 
that I was hoarse, I spoke with difficulty when I 
went into the house ; yet through a very sensible 
operation of the divine truth, ‘and the healing 
virtue thereof, under which I sat in silence for 
about half an hour, I was perfectly healed ; by 
' which [ was forever confirmed in the belief of 
the miracles of Christ recorded in Holy Scripture. 

After this 1 remained at my father’s house, 
though under wany inward loads and burdens in 
the family, not one soul of them having any 
sense of Truth ; and keeping constantly to meet- 
ings, and living near the divine Truth, I was 
thereby preserved from the attending evils and 
temptations, till the Lord opened a way for 
another journey ; which was as followeth : 

On the 2d of the 12th month we arrived at 
Edinburgh, and were at the Quarterly Meeting 
there on the same day ; which being ended, we 
met with Thomas Rodd, who had some days 
before come from England by way of Glasgow, 
and had been several times through the city and 
colleges of Edinburgh, crying, “ Wo to the 
sandy foundation,” with some other words of the 
like import. ‘The next morning being about 
to depart the city homewards, John Bowstead 
and | went with him to take leave of William 
Miller, (at the king’s gardens) and his family ; 3 
where. we had been but a short time, ’till the 
concern returned upon Thomas Rudd to go 
again through the city ; and, after great exercise, 
and travail in spirit, he became willing and went: 
and the most of his message was in these words, 
Ilo! all people; © all be warned this day, to 
Jear before the Lord, the mighty God of heaven 

| and of earth ; and every one éurn from the evil of 
your ways. Te had a voice suited to the mea- 
sure of his words, with an innocent boldness in 
his countenance, frequently lifting his right 
hand towards heaven as he passed along, which 
was with a slow and grave pace. John Bowstead 
and I, though we had a good will to the cause, 
and persunal love to our friend, sufficient to have 
engaged us with him on any service warranted 
| by any degree of the like concern and call, and 
| to go with him through the city; yet we were 
not willing to hazard our lives, or liberty, as 


Margaret Faucet, an ancient widow, having an | intruders into his concerns, not finding any thing 


estate of six or seven pounds per annum, out of 


which she entertained all travelling Friends 
coming that way, besides her own family, and 
had always plenty, and so desirous was she to 


entertain all, that she was commonly called the 


covetous widow of Cumberland; she was a woman 
truly honorable in the truth during her time. 


from the Lord so to do. We therefore went to 
lour friend Bartholomew Gibson’s, where we 
lodged, to wait the issue of our friend’s under- 
taking ; where we had not sat down ’till it 
pleased the Lord to give us a more evident 
tellow-feeling for our friend’s concern, in great 
brokenness of heart, in which we were con- 


| 


I bad no other public ministry in this | strained to go up into the city after him, where 
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we found him delivering his message to a great 
multitude of people ; some of whom had thrust 
him down into a low shop in the high street ; 
from whence, ever as he attempted to move, the 
rabble pushed him back : nevertheless the power 
of the Lord was over the multitude, both in him 
and in us; so that all fear of them was removed 


ay 3 ’ 0 ine ¢ > who |! . ‘ . co 
from us, by the protecting arm of the Lord, who | place in our midst, we are certainly safe in the 
is ever near to deliver such as act in his council, 


in the time of greatest danger. 
To be continued.) 
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“This, then, is the message which we have | 
heard of him and declare unto you, that God is | 


If we say | 


« 
“ 


light and in him is no darkness at all. 
that we have fellowship with him and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the truth. But 
if we walk in the light as he isin the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood 


of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all | 


sin.” 


This message, received by the Apostles, and | 


renewedly proclaimed by the founders of the 
Society of Friends, still goes forth from the spi- 
rits of those who, having witnessed the blessed 
effects of “ that true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” are concerned 
that a// should come under its purifying influence 
by walking in it, whereby the blood or life of 
Christ, the wisdom and power of God, would be 
known to ‘‘ cleanse from all sin,’’ and we should 
be made partakers of that holy fellowship which 


leads into a oneness of spirit, and constitutes the | 


bond of peace. When we consider how long 
this doctrine of the internal light has been the 
prominent feature of our profession, we are hu- 
miliated under a view of the small advance that 
we, as a people, have made toward that state of 
perfection in righteousness into which the spirit 
of Truth—the Light—leads its followers. 
what way shall we account for our delinquency, 
other than having suffered the eye to wander 
from this internal luminary and heavenly guide, 
the body has become filled with darkness. “ If, 
therefore,” said Jesus, “ the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness ?”” Had 
we been faithful to the openings of Divine Light, 
should we not have been preserved in brotherly 
love and condescension ?—*‘ God is love, and 
they that dwell in love, dwell in God and God in 


them.’ In this condition there ean be no strife 


nor bitterness of feeling, fur the charity which 





In | 
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thinketh no evil and speaketh no guil 
clothin 


erlasting Father and Prince of Peace. 


e, is the 
g of that mind which dwells with the Ey- 
“ By 
your fruits shall ye be known.” If, therefore, 
instead of the establishment of this peaceable 


kingdom, wesee divisionsand sub-divisions taking * 


conclusion, that where these exist, the love of the 
Father doth not prevail. If we profess to have 
| this love, and evince an opposite spirit toward 
our brother, we number among those who “ do 
not the truth.” 


fered a difference, even an honest difference of 


Unhappily for us, we have suf- 


sentiment to produce discord; and instead of being 
of one household, banded together in love, we 
show to the world a divided body, each part 
claiming the original title of the Society of 
Friends. Tbe inconsistencies which have grown 
out of this state of things are pitiable to behold, 
and he who has pitched his tent within the sa- 
cred enclosure of divine light and love, cannot 
but mourn over the desolations which they have 
occasioned as evidences of a sad departure from 
the ancient watch-word, to “mind the Light.” 





For all, but particularly for those with whom we 
| are in membership, we would express the earnest 
solicitation, that we may individually gather to 
that fountain of wisdom which is open for all, 


}and from which we may receive instruction in 
| heavenly things, a knowledge that maketh truly 
wise, and which as far surpasses the wisdom that 
is from beneath as “ the heavens are higher than 
the earth.” In the plentitude of divine good- 
| ness, we have received innumerable blessings, 
both of a spiritual and temporal character ; have 


not many of us appropriated these gifts as our 
own, too unmindful from whence they came, and 
| are thus in danger of loving the gift more than 
|the giver? If so, let us remember it is declared 
that “he who loves anything more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” 


It was said formerly to have been “an evil 
thing and bitter,” that Isracl had “ forsaken the 
fountain of living waters,” and so it must ever 
prove unto those who turn from Him who “ only 
hath the words of eternal life.” 
must be as the ship without a pilot, or sheep with- 
out ashepherd. ‘The glorious principle to which 
| we have been invited, “‘ leads not to bewilder, nor 
| dazzles to blind,” but it is the true Light that 
makes manifest not only that which we have 


done, but all that is necessary for us to know ~ 
? 


Their course 
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and agreeably to the Seripture, they that follow 
it shall not walk in darkness, but have the light 
of life.” If, then, we would prove worthy the 
name of Friends, we must ‘ mind the light,” 
and by walking therein we shall be able to pro- 
duce those peaceable fruits of the spirit which 
mark an abiding in the vine. For ‘ as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, neither can ye, except ye abide in me.”’ 





Marriep,—On Fifth day, the Sth instant, with the 
approbation of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, at the 
house of Samuel Allen, in Haddonfield, Crayton Rv- 
Lon, to Exizasetu T. Hance, of the former place, all 
of Camden County, New Jersey. 


Diep, On the 22nd of 9th mo., SaLaturet Cleaver, 
a member of Gwynedd Meeting, in Montgomery 
County, Penna., in the 78th year of his age. He at- 


tended meeting on the 15th, (though unwell,) on his ' 


way home he took a chill, after which he gradually 
declined one week, when he finished his course. Dur- 
ing his illness his wife, Mary Cleaver, nursed him 
faithfully and attentively, and at the time of his fune- 
ral, which took place on 6th day the 25th, bore up 
under the pressure of her great bereavement with for- 
titude, and becoming patience and resignation. She 
had been his devoted companion dn all their joys and 
sorrows for about 49 years. She attended meeting 


on the following First day, though quite unwell: on | 


Second day she was confined to her chamber, where 
she continued about four days when she followed her 
husband, and died on Fifth day evening the Ist of ihe 
of the present month, having just entered the 72nd 
year of her age. 

Salathiel Cleaver was a man remarkable for his 
faithfulness, uprightness and punctuality, and such 


was the order and system in the arrangement of his | 
domestic concerns, that they did not interfere with | 


his religious duties. His diligence in the attendance 
of meetings, is worthy of commendation. He was an 
elder nearly thirty years; he served on many appoint- 


ments of the meeting, and also occasionally went as 


companion of travelling Friends, which services oceu- 
pied much of his time. His lite and conversation 
among men were such, that they even now vividly 
hold forth the encouraging language to others “ to go 
and do likewise.”” He was a conscientious observer 


e - . . . | 
of Friends’ testimony to plainness in dress and address. | 


Being just in his dealings, and economical in his 
habits, he was favored to enjoy a large amount of 
rational and domestic happine and I trust he has 
gone to that home, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

In relation to dear Mary, it may be said she was a 
true help-meet to her husband. ‘“ They were diligent 
in business, and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
She was a faithful overseer of our meeting for many 
years. She had the rare gift of imparting admonition, 
even to offenders, without giving offence. Invested 
with a spirit of cheerfulness, accompanied with kind- 
ness, her council would rest upon the visited as dew 
upon the opening flowers. For several of the last 
years of her life, she and her husband, having retired 
from the cares of business, rode round among their 
children, their friends and their neighbors, especial! y 
among the sick and afflicted, both in body and mind. 
Mary had a peculiar gift in finding out where to go 
and what to do; and to stimulate others to do like- 
wise, and her husband appeared always ready to 
second her motion, and they were, wherever they 


es 
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went, welcome visiters. But they have been suddenly 
taken away, and we feel greatly stripped ; friends and 
neighbors, but especially the poor, mourn their loss. 
A large and solemn meeting was held, on both occas 
sions, at the Meeting House, where the language was 
proclaimed ‘well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
has been faithful over a few things, : will make thee 
ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ;”? that this welcome salutation was given to the 
faithful servant with two talents, as well as to the 
| one with five. Again it was said, “Be thou faith- 
| ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. The cheering hope was entertained that 
| these promises and rewards were peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the departed, and would be also to others 
of like character. And as the mantle that fell from 
Elijah, was taken up by faithful Elisha, so may the 
mantle that has fallen from these dear departed 
Friends’ be taken up by those on whom the hand of 
the Lord has been laid; for surely he can as in for- 
mer days “ raise up Judges as at the first, and counsel- 
lors as at the beginning.”’ 
10th mo. 14th, 1857. 


JoserH Fouke. 





» At her residence on Fourth day, the 26th of 
8th month, Exizasetu Duptey, in the 45th year of 
her age, She suffered extreme agony, yet she was 
able to speak to those around her in this language, ‘“‘my 
stay is short here, but O, my work is done, I have 
gained the crown, happy are they that die in the Lord.” 
She was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. 
J., diligent in the attendance of meeting, and one who 
felt an interest in society; kind and faithful among the 
sick, always ready to assist those that stood in need ; 
her loss will be felt by many. 

——, On Fifth-day, the 1st of Tenth mo., Mary 
Crara, daughter of Miles S. ard Lucinda M. Spencer, 
of disease of the lungs, aged eight months and seven 


days. 


‘¢ To be blind is not miserable ; not to be able to 
bear blindness, that is miserable.”’ 


“How many things are there which I should 
not choose to see ; how many which I might be 
unwilling to see ; and how few remaining things 
are there which I could desire tosee! Neither 
am I concerned at being classed (though you 
think this a miserable thing,) with the 
blind, with the afflicted, with the sorrowful, 
with the weak, since there is a hope, that, on 
this account, I have a nearer claim to the merey 
and protection of the sovereign Father. There 
is a way, and the Apostle is my witness, through 
weakness to the greater strength. May I be 
one of the weakest, provided only in my weak- 
ness that immortal and better vigor be put 
forth with greater effect ; provided only in my 
darkness, the light of the divine countenance 
doth but the more brightly shine: for then I 
shall at once be one of tle weakest, and the 
most mighty ; shall be at once blind, and of the 
most piercing sight. Thus, through this infir- 
mity, should I be consummated, perfected ; thus, 
through this darkness, should I be enrobed in 
light. And, in truth, we who are blind are not 
the least regarded in the providence of God; who, 
as we are the less able to discern anything but 
himself, beholds us with the greater clemency 
and benignity. 
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The divine law, the divine favor, has made us 
not merely secure, but, as it were, sacred from 
the injuries of men; nor would seem to have 
brought this darkness upon us so much by in- 
ducing a dimness of the eyes, as by the over- 
shadowing of heavenly wings; and not unfre- 
quently is wont to illumine it again, when pro- 
duced by an inward and far surpassing light.” 

Milton. 


A THRIFTY WALKING-STICK. 


When the old Laird of Dumbiedikes gave to 
his son the memorable injunction, “‘ Jock when 
ye hae nae thing else to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree; it will be growing Jock, 
when yo’re sleeping,” his advice had a deep 
significance, which few are wise enough to 
profit by. Thesound philosophy of the precept 
was vividly brought to our mind, a day or two 
since, by the sight of a big apple, the history of 
which is fit “‘ to point a moral or adorn a tale.”’ 
Some four or five years ago,a lad, passing an 
orchard when the proprietor was thinning out 
and trimming his trees, picked up a very slender 
sapling, which had been thrown away to serve 
asatemporary walking-stick. Having used it 
for¢his purpose, he carelessly stuck it in the 
ground when he returned home, and left it, 
thinking no more of the circumstance. There 
it remained undisturbed until it took root, and 
there it is still, being now a flourishing tree, in 
bearing condition, producing Astrachan apples, 
a noble specimen of which, of this season’s 
growth, brought to us by the young man, has 
suggested this article. Is not this occurrence a 


striking illustration of the wisdom of the sug- | 


gestion of the old Scotch Laird ?—WSalem Re- 
gister. 


Think how many times thou hast been mis- 
taken in thy own judgwent ; and learn, by that 
experience, not to be positive and obstinate. 





BEWARE OF SLIGHTING ANYTHING USEFUL. 

To beware of slighting anything, on account 
of its supposed insignificance, is the grand pre- 
caution for those who would pleasantly and profit- 
ably study nature ; but there are a few others. 
We must not abstain from the examination of 
anything on account of the ignorant having a 
prejudice against it. It has been already said, 
that no production of nature is ugly ; and it may 
be added, that when we are properly acquainted 
with them, none of the productions of nature 
are injurious. It is true, that there are some 
that would poison us, if we ate them; others 
would burn the body, if they came in contact 
with it; and others, again, offend, and even 
waste and wear our organs of sense. But it is 


our own fault, if we allow them to produce any 
of these bad effects. 


We need not swallow 





arsenic, be bitten by rattlesnakes, offended by 
the sight of toads or neuts, or sickened b 

noxious effluvia. We should find out their 
properties, and shun those that are hurtful, at 
the same time that we turn to advantage those 
that are beneficial. Deadly as the white oxide 
of arsenic is when taken into the human stomach, 
arsenic, used for proper purposes, is a highly 
valuable substance. Some of its oxides are 
beautiful paints, others give purity to glass, 

hardness to the metal of printing types and the 
mirrors of telescopes ; and even the deadly poison 
itself is the most effectual remedy in some 
diseases. Prussic acid, again, which in certain 
states is a more deadly poison, perhaps, than 
even arsenic, is not only in other states a valu- 
able medicine, as well as a most essential ingre- 
dient in some of the most grateful tastes and 
odors, but it is highly probable that it tends as 
much, and perhaps more than any other sub- 
stance in nature, to produce the colors of those 
flowers which render the fields and the gardens 
so gay. These are, no doubt, extreme cases ; but 
they are cases to the purpose; and with them 
before us, we must learn not to have an aversion 
to, or to despise, any one of nature’s productions, 
until we can be sure that we know all its proper- 
ties and all the purposes that it will answer. 
And as that is a degree of knowledge at which 


| we never can arrive, it is tantamount to saying, 


that we should never despise, or cease further 
to examine, any natural object whatsoever; 
because, even in the most common and neglected 


one, there may be properties more really useful 











than those of that upon which we, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, whatever the extent of that 
knowledge may be, set the highest value. 
There was a time, when people little dreamed 
that common coal ‘might be made to circulate in 
pipes like water, and light up streets, roads, and 
dwellings, and yet be nearly as serviceable as 
ever for common fires, and more serviceable 
in all cases where smoke is objectionable; and 
there was also a time when, if any one had said 
that the elements of water, mixed in the same 

roportion in which they form that liquid, 
could, by being burned from the state of two 
separate airs to the state of liquid water, produce 
about the most intense heat that could be pro- 
duced, the statement would have been treated 
as the dream of a distempered imagination. 
There are innumerable cases, too, in which that 
which has for centuries been thrown away as 
the refuse, has, upon further discovery, been 
found to be the most valuable part of the whole 
composition. The ore of zinc, which, united 
with copper, forms brass, used to be considered 
as an useless incumbrance by the miners in sev- 
eral parts of the country. ‘The bones of meat, 
which were once scattered both unsightly and 
unprofitably over the waste places, are now, in 
consequence of a few very simple discoveries, 
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made probably more valuable, weight for weight, 
than the meat itself ; and the very dust and rub- 
bish of the houses, which, in the places where 
it collects, is absolute filth, is found very ser- 
viceable in many of the arts, so that large for- 
tunes are made by people who collect it at their 
own expense. It is scarcely possible to turn 
one’s attention to any one branch of industry in 
which there shall not be found some substance 
of the greatest importance and value, which 
used on former occasions to be despised. There- 
fore, as we must beware of neglecting small 
things, so also we must not refrain from observ- 
ing and examining any thing, though that thing 
may be neglected or despised, or even derided ; 
for a thing, which is any or all of these, may 
contain the substance of the most valuable dis- 
covery that is possible for us to make. There 
is no substance and no event independent and 
of itself alone. They belong to the great 
family of nature and the vast succession of ap- 
pearances ; and whatever their aspects may be to 
our mere gaze, they may have a long tale to tell 
of the past, and a most important revelation to 
make of the future. To the unreflecting ob- 
server the chalky cliffs of Kent, with their dis- 
persed nodules of flint, may seem very dull and 
senseless instructors ; and yet those beds of chalk 
have once been sea shells, and those flints have 
once been sponges ; so that the two together tell 
us that those very cliffs, which now stand beet- 
ling over the ocean, must at some period or other 
have been far below its surface. Indeed, there 
is not a substance with which we meet, or an 
appearance that can strike any of the senses, but 
which, if we will hear it, has got an interesting 
story ; and whether we visit places thickly ten- 
anted with animals, places thickly planted with 
vegetables, the barren wilds, the ocean shores, 
the wide expanse of its waters, or the wastes of 
drifting sand,—nay, even if we could mount up 
from the earti altogether, and visit the region 
of clouds, we should find enough to exercise all 
our observation, occupy all our thoughts, and 
gratify and delight us to the full measure of our 
capacity for enjoyment. We speak of the waste 
and the wilderness; but, in truth, there are 
none such in nature: the only deserts in creation 
are human senses which do not observe, and a 
human mind which cannot compare and think. 
Popular. Guide. 


HOLLAND—ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
The Government of Holland are about to 
present the States General a Bill for the abolition 
of slavery inthe West Indies—that is, in the 
Antilles and Dutch Guiana. The slaveholders 
are to reccive an indemnity, and the expense is 

estimated at rather more than £2,720,000. 





Be industrious, and difficulties will give 
place. 


Use makes practice easy ; and practice 








begets custom, and a habit of things, to facili- 
tate what thou couldst not conceive attainable 
at the first undertaking. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
THE MORAL OF THE TIMES. 


In times of trouble and disaster, all our self- 
ish instine‘s are first awakened to activity. This 
is apt to be the case with the most disinterested , 
so long as they see the means of guarding them- 
selves and their own firesides from impending 
harm. It is not till they find that the storm of 
desolation can be stayed by no human hand, and 
is liable at any moment to sweep over them, that 
they lift up their eyes and follow the lightning’s 
shaft to the hand that directs it. Then our 
selfish impulses give way to more generous ; 
emotions ; we find ourselves involuntarily drawn 
towards our fellow-sufferers by the ties of a com- 
mon brotherhood, and bow reverently to dispensa- 
tions which prove in the end, to all right- 
thinking men, blessings in disguise. 

There is much in the present state of affairs 
in the financial world to move our sympathy, 
and there is much to arouse our selfish impulses. 
So many and such great changes of fortune as 
have occurred within the last month have rarely, 
if ever before, been witnessed in this country. 
While it was supposed that the range of the 
storm was circumscribed, so long as the wary 
and the wealthy believed they could keep be- 
yond its reach, theywaturally flattered themselves 
that they had been more prudent, and perhaps 
more deserving, than their unfortunate neighbors. 
This complacency on the one hand, and pre- 
cautions for their own security on the other, left 
them little time, and less inclination, to concern 
themselves much about the troubles of others. 
Presently the cloud, which was no bigger than a 
man’s hand, covers the whole horizon with its 
darkness. No one can any longer comfort him- 
self with the assurance that he is beyond the 
reach of its accumulating terrors. The wise 
man begins to realize his weakness ; he is ashamed 
of his harsh judgments of others, and his 
too flattering judgments of his own wisdom and 
goodness ; his indifference about the troubles of 
others, which he might have relieved, and did 
not, fill his heart with remorse. The curtain of 
selfishness which bounded his vision seems to be 
suddenly drawn aside, and he discovers for the 
first time how little he has had, himself, to do 
with the accumulation of property upon which 
he has presumed so much; how it may have 
been sent to him forthe very purpose of being 
taken from him again under circumstances like 
these, and as the best means of revealing to him 
a sense of his daily dependance upon Providence 
and upon his fellow-man. Looked at from this 
point of view, who shall speak of the recent 
breaking up of the great deep of commercial 
credit as a calamity? Who knows how many, 
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in consequence of it, will experience for the first 
time the enduring pleasure of obeying a generous 
impulse, and of sacrificing a selfish one? Who 
knows how many it will teach to think moder- 
ately of their own achievements, and judge 
leniently the short-comings of the less success- 
ful? How many will learn from it, what they 
never expericnced before, that the acquisition 
of wealth is neither a test of a man’s merits, nor 
any security for his happiuess. Can any one | 
doubt that this crisis will develop in many a 
higher morality, a more enlarged and compre- 
hensive benevolence, a more watchful domestic | 
economy, less ostentatious habits of life, and a 
corresponding respect for those whose obscure 
and humble lives may have been teaching the 
inattentive world around them, from infancy, 
how little the splendid fortunes, which we spend 
toilsome lives in accumulating, contribute to our 
goodness or to our happiness ? 

What, after all, is the loss about which we 
make so much ado? The money or the property, 
for the want of which so many fail, is not lost. 
The absolute losses—such as occur, for example, 
by fire and shipwreck—have been less for the 
last six months than usual. The wealth of the 
country is merely changing hands. Some of 
those who had it, perhaps, will be better off 
without it; some will be benefitted by the trial 
which their pride or their vanity will experience 
from losing it; it will unite many domestic 
cireles which wordly influences were separating, 
and it may remove unsuspected temptations from 
the path of young people who were not prepar- 
ed to resist them. On the other hand, there 
are those in the lowlier walks of life who require 
the discipline of prosperity. The lessons of 
adversity may have been lost upon them. Their 
hard hearts may require to be broken, as the 
eagle is said sometimes to break the shell of the 
tortoise by bearing it high into the air, and then 
letting it fall upon the rocks. Shall we murmur 
at this dispensation till we know, better than 
. man possibly can know, how nearly and deeply 
we may all be interested in the results which , 
are to come from it? 

The unexampled prosperity of this country, | 
and the prompt reward which every species of 
intelligent industry commands here, have made | 
Americans the most conceited and self-reliant | 
people upon the face of the earth. So far as 
this self-reliance has emancipated us from the 
tyranny of traditions, and has begotten habits of | 
independent thinking, it has served a great, | 
we believe a Divine purpose. But it has long’ 
fulfilled that purpose, and for some years past 
we have been growing, as a nation, grasping, | 
arrogant, quarrelsome, indifferent to interna- | 
tional obligations, and tolerant of private as 
well as public fraud. It requires something | 
more than self-confidence to produce an elevated 
nafional character. Our conceit may help to 
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rid us of other people’s errors, but not of our 
own. 

Being in a measure rid of the faults which, 
asa nation, we inherited or were taught, it is 
now time that we make war upon our own; and 
we can conceive of-no lesson more efficacious for 
that purpose than that we are now receiving. 
All our past follies are coming to light; the 


} great men of the Exchange, to whom we bowed 


with a selfish idolatry, are proving to be but 
wooden images; the powers that we were ac- 
customed to regard as irresistible, crumble up 
like paper in the fire. Nothing proves in these 
times to be strong, but the virtues which as a 
nation we have most neglected to cultivate. 
Their value is being proved and vindicated, and 
we already begin to see the fruits of it. We 
witness every day striking instances of forbear- 
ance and consideration for each other’s troubles 
among commercial men. They are less disposed 
to judge hastily, even where there is room for 
censure, while multitudes spend their whole 
time in doing what they can tu relieve and assist 
their less fortunate accquaintances. There are 
men of wealth among us, who go about quietly 
doing good in this way, like nurses in an hospi- 
tal, by night and by day, who but for some such 
crisis would never perhaps have revealed their 
own noble. attributes to others, nor would they 
have learned how much better and truer 
hearts than they had ever suspected are beating 
around them. 


MORTALITY. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a fast flitting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life, to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak, and tke willow may fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid, 

And the young and the old, and the low, and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The child whom a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The husband that mother and infant who blest, 
Each, all, are away to the dwelling of rest. 


| The maid on whose cheek, on whdse brow, in whose 


eye, 

Shone Senet, and pleasure—her triumphs were high, 

And the memory*of those who have loved her, and 
praised, 

Are alike from the mind of the living erased. 


The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats to the 
steep; 

The beggar that wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, that enjoyed the communion of Heaven ; 
The sinner, that died with his sins unforgiven ; 
The wise, and the foolish, the guilty, and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones with the dust. 
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So the multitude go, the flower and the weed, 
That wither away, to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, who are those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


For we are the same things that our fathers have been, 

And we see the same sights that our fathers have seen, 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers have 
run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would 
think ; 

From the death we are shrinking from they too would 
shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling, 

But it speeds to the death like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but their story we cannot unfold; 


They scorned—but the heart of the haugity is cold ; | 


They grieved —but no wail from their slumbers may 
come ; 


They joyed—but the voice of their gladness is dumb. | 


They died-—ay, they died! and we, things that are 
now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile, and the tear, and the song, and the 
dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the twink of an eye—’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of life, to the paleness of death ; 
From the gilded saloon, to the bier and the shroud, 
O! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 


MY FATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


°Tis again our father’s birthday! changed, how 
changed from birthdays eld, 

Blessed in other sunny harvests, crowned with sheaves 
and waves of gold. 


Still the summer air is laden with the fragrant breath 


of hay, 


Still the rustling grain is ripening through the long 


and quiet day ; 

Birds and breezes still are singing olden songs in house- 
hold trees, 

And, from farm to farm outringing, sounds of gongs 
are blent with these; 

But they call not thee, dear father, to thy place 
the board beside— 

— another table—gathered with the sanc- 
tified ; 

And of all the kindred faces which around thee daily 
drew, 

With their love, and hope, and gladness, here, to-day, 
are only two. 


Backward, past the buried summers, have I gone in 
thought to-day, 

Gone where Hope, the Morning Singer, ehanted wild 
her early lay: 

And along the years, O father, firm and wise, and 
just and mild, 


Was thy presence as a shelter dear and ample to thy 
child ; 

There thy strong heart bore our burdens, there thy 
smile and tone remain, 


Sweet as when thy words of soothing strangely chased 
away our pain. 
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Self-denying, single-hearted, not for selfish ends thou 
wrought— 
Just the simple truth, the kernel straight in everything 
thou sought, 
Holding fast the Faith sustaining, on thy rock of Duty 
firm, 
Thou upheld thine own convictions, fearing never 
man, the worm. 
r thee a form unmeaning, only kept that men 
may laud, 
Thou wast called to preach the freecom which befit- 
| teth sons of God ! 
So thou blessed the world in walking bravely in thy 
line of light, 
Leaving unto God the issue of thy warfare for the 
| Right. 


| And thou lived with us in sweetness, frank and genial: 

as a child, 

Keeping still the morning freshness and the loving 
spirit mild. 

But there came a change of sadness—failing strength 
and trembling knee— 

And thou leaned on us, dear father, who had leaned 
so long on thee! 

Self-forgetting, still thy spirit throbbed for bowed 
and suffering man, 

While thy dear face grew yet paler, and more slow 
the life-tide ran. 

| Meekly thou accepted sickness; thou had worked 

while it was day ; 

| And from all the years behind thee, memories sweet 
came round thy way, 

And the ey of God divinely o’er thy thankful spirit 
rolled. 

| While the faithful Hand thou’d trusted led thee gently 

to the fold. 


! 
| Oh! the sweets of many Hayings o’er yon meadow 
{ float away, 
| And the hearts of olden summers tremble in these 
leaves to-day, 
| On these green fields dearer beauty from thy virtues 
has been cast— 
Unto us the ground seems holy over which thy feet 
have passed. 
, Darkness is not left behind thee, for we know the 
just man’s way, 
As a shining light still shineth more and more to per- 
fect day! 

Loving more, and more uplifted grow we for our 
} sainted dead ; 
s immortal here are watered by the tears which: 
love has shed. ; 
_ Oh! we deal with things eternal—earth is lighted from 
| above ; 

Sorrows, mysteries, wrongs, and changes, quench not 
| Beauty, Truth and Love? 

For the rich celestial sweetness good men leave where 
they have trod; 


For my father housed from tempest, bless I Thee, my 
father’s God. 


Not fo 





Bloom 


coco PALM. 
(Concluded from page 495.) 


| Of course there are many varieties of coc 
| palms. Some of the dwarf kinds are not much 
| bigger than umbrellas. Several varieties are 
not good to eat. There are spherical cocos, and 
needle cocos, distinguished by peculiarities iu 
the forms of the nuts. Difference of color mark 
other races of cocos (the words races, breeds, 
varieties, and sometimes, I may say, by the way, 
species, are synonymes), and there are red, black, 





es 
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and brahma colored cocos:—the brahma color , 


being the color of the complexions of the Hin- 
doo caste of Brahma. 

Many new observations are needed to explain 
the circumstances of soil and climate which 
produce the varieties of the coco-palm. The 
tendency which there is in all the forms of life 
to transmit and perpetuate peculiarities once 
acquired, is one of the great laws of physiology. 
The application of the great principles of physio- 
logy, however, to unveil the secrets of the lives 
of the coco-palms, their circulation, respiration, 
secretions, and races, remains to be made. Un- 
luckily we are likely to have to wait some time 
for this application, as there isa decided difference 
of taste at present between the sciences and the 
palms respecting climate. The sciences prefer 
the temperate, and the palms the hot latitudes. 

The abortions of the coco-palms, according to 
the observations of Dr. Charles Reynaud, occur 
almost always upon marshy soils. Two nuts 
sometimes grow under one envelope of fibres. 
When the nut withers, the husks generally grow 
largely. Nuts are found which are not longer 
than a finger length, nor more than an inch 
thick, and which are of a triangular form. 
Curiosities are frequently manufactured out of 
nuts, one side of which has stopped growing, 
while the other half has grown enough for both. 
The trunks are, of ccurse, not to be outdone by 
the nuts in drollery. The trunks sometimes 
split into two, three, four, and, once upon a 
time, into thirty trunks. Rumphius saw near 
Bombarde, a coco-palm which, when it reached 
the height of about thirty feet, divided into 
thirty trunks, like the branches of a candelabra. 


A three-trunked coco-palm was deemed the fatal | 


because it is hoisted up too high upon an un- 
stable and sandy foundation. 

The interest of these displays of vegetal life 
must not prevent me, however, from pursuing 
the products of the coco-palm. Coco bonnets 
are made out of the insides, of the stalks of the 


| leaflets of the leaves, which are stripped off and 


plaited. The natives of the Sechell Islands 
used to plait excellent garden hats, which were 
light, cheap, and pretty. Lacking the impress 
of European superiority, the prestige of the 
London and Paris fashions, they were disdained, 
of course, by the ladies of European origin in the 
tropics. Coco fans are very curious toys. Al- 
though rare in Europe, it costs only about a 
shilling where it is made. When folded up it 
is far from having the portability and elegance 
of the most common European fans: yet it can 
be carried in the hand, or putin the pocket 
without inconvenience. The fan is round, and 
is made of a thin, white, light, and elastic 
material. 

Human industry and ingenuity, which make 
fans and bonnets of the folioles and stalks, 
produce a vast variety of useful things from the 
trunks, leaves, leaflets, fibres, flowers, and fruits. 
Coco-wood is used to make laths, and roofs for 
cabins, waterpipes, bridges, scaffoldings, javel- 
lins, marqueterie, boats and ships. The boats of 
the Maldive and Laquedive islands are built by 
hollowing middle-aged coco-palms, and making 
flexible planks of them, which are fastened to- 
gether by coco-ropes, caulked with tow of coco- 
fibre, and pitched with a preparation of coco-oil. 


|The Malays weave the leaflets into sails for their 


prahus. ‘The sheaths of the leaves of the coco- 
palms are made into sieves and sacks. The 


tree of the Indians inhabiting the mountain | green cocosare placed in these sacks to preserve 


called Oud-Keytello, and when it fell suddenly, | them from bats. 


they ceased fighting the Dutch, saying: 
“ Our power has fallen with that tree.” 

The roots, as usual, however, surpass all these 
eccentricities. The islanders of the Mauritius, 
says Dr. Charles Reynaud, frequently throw the 
refuse of their fruit in manure-heaps over the 
roots of the coco-palm. A slimy mass is formed, 
which prevents the rain-water from reaching and 
nourishing the roots. A green moss then covers 
the trunk and by-and-by the bark peels off from 
below upwards, and all the central part of the 
trunk is transformed into a prodigious quantity 
of new roots, which cover over the old ones. It 
is said commonly in these islands that the coco- 
palm has remounted upon the top of the rubbish- 
heap. The coco-palm has escaped the sullying 
mass, but it is at the risk of its life. The ex- 
traordinary absorption of sap enfeebles the tree 
for a long time, during which the leaves grow 
thin, the flowers are sterile, and the fruits are 
abortive. However, after a time the coco-palm 
regains something of its pristine vigor, although 
never recovering all its former solidity, probably 


The laborers of Tahiti make 
coarse clothes out of these sheaths, which they 
wear when doing rough work. The leaves of 
the coco-palms are used to thatch cabins. Of 
the thick stem of the leaf, the Cingalese make 
oars for their boats, palisades for their little 
gardens, and the floors, ceilings, and window- 
sashes of their cabins. When split into little, 
thin, and spread-out canes, and bound together 
with thread, they are transformed into mats and 
curtains. The leaves are the food of the do- 
mestic elephants. But this is not all. The 
Cingalese form beautiful floral arches with the 
coco-leaves, on the fete-days of their idols. Nor 
is this all. When burnt the leaves yield the 
soda which is used in washing linen in Ceylon. 
The leaflets rival the leaves in usefulness. The 
woman of Tongu Tabou make combs of the 
nerves of the leaflets, which they sell to voy- 
agers. They are manufactured into visors, 
capes, kilts, and paper. The capes consist of 
a couple of mats to protect the shoulders from 
the rain. On Palm Sundays the folioles or 
leaflets of the coco palms are used in the reli- 
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cious ceremonies at the Mauritius, instead of 
the box-wood which all staunch Catholics have 
blessed, and placed over their beds in France 
and England. 

The leaflets of the coco-palms have been used, 
from immemorial times, to make paper for letters 
and books. Quintus Curtius speaks of this 
paper, which he erroneously says was made of 
the bark of the trees. The young and tender 
leaflets preserve best their whiteness and elasti- 
city. The leaves of this paper are called Olia, 
and are placed above each other, and tied to- 
gether by means of a string which passes through 
the bundle at each end. When writing upon 
them, the Indians and Cingalese hold the book 
inone hand while they mark upon it with a 
stylet in the other. They write on both sides | 
from right to left and then immediately pass 
blacking and oil over the newly-traced letters. | 
In former times letters were sent to the Grand 
Mogul, or to the ministers, enclosed in bamboo 
canes, which were sealed with gumlac. Pyrard 
de Laval mentions naively the use of these leaf- 
lets, to tell the old, old story, which always will 
be young, young, young. “In the month of 
December, or about the time of Palm-week, you 
may see the boys and girls caressing and making | 
love more than at any other season. They send 
each other songs, sonnets, and little verses writ- 
ten upon coco-leaves which are white as paper, | 
and which they mark with stylets.”’ 

The topmost bud of the coco-palm forms what 
is called the coco-cabbage. The natives eat it | 
raw, in which state it is an excellent aliment, 
and Europeans eat it as achards when preserved 
in hot Indian spices; as pickles when preserved 
in vinegar ; and as salad and sauce. 

But it is high time I should mention the 
products of the interior of the coco-palms. The 
liquor which the English call toddy is procured 
by bleeding the trunks and flower-stalks. It is 
obtained like maple sugar. The negroes of 
Saint Thomas bore a hole into the trunk just’ 
under the leaves, and insert in it a bit of bark, | 
which serves as a pipe to conduct the sap into a. 
calabash. Grass and leaves cover carefully the | 
mouth of the calabash, to preserve the liquor 
from the bees and lizards, which partake of the 
hominal taste for toddy. The best toddy is 
obtained from the spadice. During the period | 
of its fertility, the coco-palm developes a spadice | 
monthly, which, when wounded, weeps abun- 
dantly for thirty days, and a month longer prior 
to becoming dry. ‘Two vases collect continually 
the tears of the coco flowers. When fresh the | 











‘nuts renders them difficult of digestion. 


‘in the nuts. 


lime, used to pitch boats. Arrack is the spirit 
obtained by distilling the fermented sap. Arrack 
is to the Parias of the swarthy races, what gin, 
whiskey, and brandy are to the Parias of the 
white races of the human family. When the 
nut is about seven months old, it yields the cele- 
brated coco water. The unanimous testimony 
of navigators declares this liquor to be an un- 
rivalled antiscorbutic. Dr. Charles Reynaud 
drunk no other beverage during a residence of 
six months in the island of Diego Garcia, and 
never enjoyed better health. Coco cream is the 
water while still a sweet white liquid, and before 
it hardens into the almond. Thealmond must 
not be judged of by the old, dry, leathery, and 
oily substance found in the nuts sold in Europe. 
Jams and puddings are made of coco almonds. 


'The albumin and fibrin which they contain 


The oil in the old 
The 
coco oil or butter consists of the fatty substance 
The British have replaced the 
rude wooden mortars of the natives for breaking 
the nuts, by hydraulic presses and steain-engines 
in the island of Ceylon. After two day’s ex- 


make them very nutritive. 


| posure to the sun, the almonds detach them- 


selves from the shells, and after two days more 
they grow greasy and oily. The poor natives 
boil the nuts and skim off the oil as it floats up- 
on the top which serves them for daily use. It 


\is said that there is no oil which burns more 


brilliantly than coco oil. 

I ought not tv conclude without expressing 
my obligations to Dr. Charles Reynaud. This 
young medical man is a nutive of the Mauritius, 
where his father is a manufacturer of coco oil. 


| He has accumulated in his recently published 


thesis for his degree, which he has taken in 
Paris, all the observations made by himself and 
friends in his native island, and all the results 
of his own long, laborious, and intelligent re- 
searches in European public libraries. He fre- 

uently quotes an article which appeared in 
Household Words in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, relating chiefly to the culture of 
tke coco-nut tree in Ceylon. 





HOw TO EAT WISELY. 


Dr. Hall, in his journal, gives the following 
advice: ‘1. Never sit down to a table with an 
anxious or disturbed mind ; better a hundredfold 
intermit that meal, for there will then be that 
much more food in the world for hungrier 
stomachs than yours ; and besides, eating under 


toddy is sweet and agreeable; it afterwards be-| such circumstances can only and will always 
comes tart and intoxicating. The natives mix | prolong and aggravate the condition of things. 
with it the bruised berries of Datura stramonium, | 2. Never sit down to a meal after any intense 





and English soldiers put capsicum into it to give 
it a taste of gingerbeer. Coco jaggary is the 
sugar obtained by evaporating the sap. Coco 
galgale is a preparation of coco-oil, jaggary, and 


mental effort, for physical and mental injury are 
inevitable, and no man has a right to deliberate- 
ly injure body, mind, or estate. 3. Never go to 
a full table during bodily exhaustion—designat, 
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ed by some as being worn out, tired to death- 
used up, done over, and the like. The wisest 
thing you can do under such circumstances is to 
take a cracker and a cup of warm tea, either} 
black or green, and no more. In ten minutes | 
you will feel a degree of refreshment and liveli- | 
ness which will be pleasantly surprising to you; | 
not of the transient kind which a glass of liquor | 
affords, but permanent; for the tea gives prompt | 
stimulus and a little strength, and before it | 
subsides nutriment begins to be drawn from the | 
sugar and cream, and bread, thus allowing the | 
body gradually, and by safe degrees, to regain | 
its usual vigor. Then, in acouple of hours, you | 
may take a full meal, provided it does not bring | 
it later than two hours before sundown ; if later, | 
then take nothing for that day in addition to | 
the cracker and tea, and the next day you will 
feel a refreshness and vigour not recently known.” | 
No reader will require to be advised a second 
time who will make a trial as above, whilst it is 
a fact of no unusual observation among intelligent 
physicians that eating heartily under bodily ex- 
haustion is not unfrequently the cause of alarm- 
ing and painful illness, and sometimes sudden 
death. ‘These things being so, let every family 
make ita point to assemble around the family 
board with kindly feelings, with a cheerful 
humor, and a courteous spirit. 


FAGOTS FOR HERETICS. 

The Aldgate Church, in London, has a fund 
bequeathed to it in the dark days of persecution. 
Its specific purpose was to purchase fagots, not 
to warm the cold, or prepare food for the hungry 
poor, but to burn heretics. Some centuries are 
now past, and the supply so far exceeded the 
demand that there is no more room for storing | 
away the abundant fagots. The trustees of the | 
fund, it is said, now give away the proeeeds, to 
keep alive the poor, and comfort and save the | 
very class that a different age had consigned to | 
the stake. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firour anv Mear.—The stock of Flour is much | 
reduced, and some holders refuse $5 25 for standard | 
brands. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground | 
at $5} a $6 per bbl.,end fancy brands from $64 up to 
$7}. Rye Flour is now held at $4 25 per bbl., | 
and Corn Meal at $3 62} per barrel. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat continue light, 
and there is very little demand for it. Southern red 
is held at $1 20 a $1 23, and $1 30a $1 33 for good 
white; only a fewsamples were sold. Rye sells | 
at 75c. Cornis in demand, with sales of yellow at 78 
cents in stor. Delaware oats are in fair supply, at 32 a 
33 cents per bushel, afloat. 

Croverserp — The demand hts fallen off, with sales 
at 5 a 5} per 64 lbs. Timothy is bringing 2 50 per 
bushel. Of Flaxseed the market is bare, and it is 
wanted at $1 75 cents per bushel. 





] anted a male teacher for a Friends’ School at 
Westfield, Burlington County, N. J. For further 


infotmation apply to Lippincott & Parry, corner of 
Market and Second Streets, Philadelphia. 
10th mo. 17th, 1857.—4t. 
(“ae ae BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses. 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 


| 11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 


Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance. 
the other in the middle of the session. ; 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. ” 
10th mo. 3—3 m. 


1) OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Che!- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches o} 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 


| tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 


Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
at the usual prices. 
Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co.,-Penna. 
9 mo. 26—$S t. ‘ 





\REEN LAWN SEMINARY is situated nea: 
Union-Ville, (Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 


| from Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter‘ 


and tri-weekly from the former place. The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 
embraces all the usual branches, comprising a thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Bogrd, Washing, Tuition, use of Books. 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, one a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
large, and in every way calculated to secure health 
and comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


| 9th mo. Sth, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 


| For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 


culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. 0., Chester County, Pa. 


i winter se HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 
‘4 Winter session (for the education of young mei 


, and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th ot 


11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 
The branches of a liberal English education are 


thoroughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. 


Also the elements of the Latin and French languages, 
Terms, $70 per session. 


Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 


For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 
cular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. . oe 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St., North side Penne. Bapk 











